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INDUSTRIOUS HARRY. 


Harry Wheeler was a young lad of twelve years, who 


resided in a small town in the State of New York. He 
was called by all who knew him, ‘ Industrious Harry,” 
on account of his willingness to do his duty, and hating 
the term uziness. 

His brother James was of exactly the oppposite disposi- 
tion; his own duty he would always endeavor to throw 
upon Harry’s shoulders. 

One cold February morning, before the sun had risen, 
Harry awoke, and shaking James by the arm, said: 

“Come, James, getup. Why! see how it has snowed 
during the night; I should’nt be surprised if it had fallen 
two feet.” 

“T don’t care,” replied James; ‘‘ I do wish you would 
let me alone.” 

“But, James,” resumed Harry, ‘‘ you know that the 
path must be made from the house to the road, and anoth- 
er to the barn, and I can’t do it alone.” 

“ Well, then, wait till I get up,” replied James. 

“ Very well, I shall get up now, and if you do not get 
up and help me, I'll do it alone.” 

James lay in bed about an hour after Harry was up. 
When he dressed himself and went down stairs, muffled 
from head to foot, judge his surprise at the wonderful 
progress Harry had made. 

The path was now two-thirds cleared, and James ap- 
proached his brother, who was still hard at work, and 
with his hands in his pockets, stood looking on silently to 
see him labor; but he did not feel just right. How 
could he ? 

“How have you managed, Harry, to have the path 
cleared so quick? You didn’t give me a chance to come 
and help you,” said James. 

“‘ By perseverance,” answered Harry. ‘‘ But James, I 
did give youa chance to help me before I began, but now it 
is ended, you accuse me of not giving you a chance ; is 
that fair ?”” 

“Well, but I should be willing to do it now,” said 
James. 

“Very well, there are more paths to be made, and if 
you will take the big shovel and make one from the back 
door to the barn, I will take the iron shovel, and make 
one to the well.” 

“Tll do it if I can,” said James. 

* You can if you try,” said Harry. ‘ Before you be- 
gin, say to yourself,‘ I am determined it shall be done.’ 
It was by this, that I cleared the long path from the house 
to the road.” 

“Tl do it,” said James; and soon he was busy at the 
task assigned to him. The well was in the other direc- 
tion, and so Harry got the iron shovel, and while James 
was clearing a path to the barn, he resolutely began a 
path to the well. 

Just as each had finished his task, the breakfast bell 
rang, and after a hearty approval from their parents for 
their industry, each receiving his due proportion, they sat 
down to breakfast, for which they had a good relish. 

as | Reaper. 

Cevetty Curep sy Sineinc.—Deacon Hunt was nat- 
urally a high tempereg man, and used to beat his oxen 
over their heads, as all his neighbors did. It was ob- 
setved that when he became a Christian, his cattle were 
temarkably docile. A friend inquired into the secret. 
“Why,” said the deacon, “ formerly, when my oxen were 
alittle contrary, I flew into a passion, and beat them un- 
mercifully; this made the matter worse. Now, when 
they do not behave well, I go behind the load, sit down, 
and sing Old Hundred. { don't know how it is, but 
this psalm tune has a surprising effect upon my oxen.” 

— 





The midnight robber first begins 
His course of crime by little sins, 





Moral Tales. 


Written for the Olive Branch, by D. C. Colesworthy. 
ELLEN THOMSON, THE TAILORESS. 


Let others sing of lips and eyes, 
As more than half divine; 

The virtues of the heart I prize, 
And these, I know, are thine, 

The nobler virtues of the heart 
In every look I trace; 

The graces smile where’er thou att, 
And ’tis a pleasant place. 








————————————_ 


‘As the times are hard, mother, and you find it dificult 
to get along, I have been thinking of learning a trade.’ 

_ ‘Learning a trade, Ellen? Your father would never 
consent to it, I know.’ 

‘Why not 7” >t 

‘ Because he has repeatedly said that none of his daught- 
ers should go into a tailor’s shop. He believes it to be 
injurious to a female’s health, to be confined all day in a 
close shop, and obliged to work as hard as some of the 
poor girls do. And then, too, your father is a proud- 
spirited man, and would think it too humiliating to have 
a daughter learn a trade.’ 

‘I believe father would consent to it; I will ask him 
at dinner time. Why, mother, if I could get a trade, 
only think how much | could earn—and every dollar helps 
in a family like ours—more especially as we have become 
somewhat reduced in our circumstances." aie 

* You may ask your father, but I have no idea that he 
will give his consent.’ 

When Mr. Thomson, Ellen’s father, came home to his 
dinner, his daughter remarked—- 

‘Father, what do you suppose I’ve been thinking 
about?’ ‘I’m sure I cannot tell; what is it?’ 

‘If you will not object to what I want to do, I will tell 
on.” ; 
f. That I cannot do, unless I know about it.’ 

‘Well,’ I will tell you then. You know you have to 
work hard to get along, having an expensive family to 
support. I’ve an idea oflearning a trade.’ 

‘Pshaw, child—you know I will never consent to it.’ 

‘And why not, father?” 

‘ Because I am not so pocr as to be obliged to come to 
that. How do you think I should feel to have a child at 
work in a tailor’s shop, among I don’t know who. No, 
no—as long as I can support my children, they shall nev- 
er become slaves to others, and drag out a miserable ex- 
istence at the needle.’ 

‘Why, father, I could go with Mr. Chase, and he would 
not make me work hard. Clara White is learning her 
trade of him, and she tells me itis a pleasant shop to work 
in, and that Mr. Chase is one of the kindest of men.’ 

‘No matter for that; I am decided upon it—I cannot 
give my consent.” 

‘ Think how much I could assist you, after I had learn- 
ed mytrade. I could buy all my. own clothes—help pay 
our pew tax, and bring a great many things into the fami- 
ly. I wish you would think about it a little while—per- 
haps you may be disposed to let me go.’ 

‘1 don’s, think I shall ever give my consent. I have 
too much regard for my children’s health and future wel- 
fare, to permit them to do anything that will injure them. 
You have no idea how hard and difficult a tailor’s trade is.’ 

‘I’m sure, father, ’tisn’t hard. I should not have to 
do half as much as mother does, The work would not 
be half as hard. Now you think of it a litle while, and 
let me know. Ido hope you will give me your consent.’ 

‘Well, I'll think about it.’ 

Dinner being nearly ready, Mr. Thomson and his fam- 
ily sat down to the table. 

Mr. T. had been an extensive merchant, but on ac- 
count of bad debts, speculations and misfortunes, he be- 
came somewhat reduced. At the time of which we are 
speaking, he was employed on a salary, which, only by 
strict economy, he was able to make support him. Had 
he been entirely free from debt, he could have gone into 
business again ; but there were a few men who were not 
disposed to favor him, and would come to no terms, ex- 
cept he should pay the whole amount of his debts. On 
this account he was obliged to write on a comparatively 
small salary. 

About a week after the conversation we have recorded, 
as the family were sitting around the hearth, Ellen re- 
‘marked, addressing her father— 

‘ What do you think about my learning a trade?’ 

‘I hardly know what tothink. If I thought you could 
stand it, and would not be obliged to work hard, or stay 
at the shop after dark, I don’t know but I might be in- 
duced to give my consent,’ 





‘I’m sure, father, I am strong and hearty, and work 
would not injure me in the least. As for staying at the 
shop evenings, I could easily make arrangements to leave 
at dark. _ Perhaps I might be longer learning the trade." 

‘T will see Mr. Chase about it, myself.’ 

*Can’t you see him to-morrow?’ 

‘I will endeavor to.’ 

The next day, Mr. Thomson called upon the tailor, and 
made known to him his daughter’s reqnest. Mr. Chase 
stated that he should be pleased tolearn Ellen a trade, and 
would not oblige her to work evenings. ‘The under- 
standing was that the girl should learn to make vests, and 
give about three months of Ifer time for the purpose. 

On the ‘following Monday, Ellen arose early, assisted 
her mother in washing, and getting breakfast, and then 
prepared for the shop. Mr. Chase was a pleasant man, 
and he gave her instructions about her work, which 
Ellen performed to the utmost of her ability, She had 
always been expert with her needle, and had the name of 
doing as neat a work as any female in the neighborhood. 
Now she took hold of her new business as if she under- 
stood it, and in a very short time, some of the nicest 
vests for customers were put into’ her hands to make. 
Ellen rose early every morning, so as to render her moth- 
er all the assistance she could, before going to the shop, 
and her evenings were as profitably spent. In sewing or 
knitting, or in work taken home from the shop, she em- 
ployed every moment, and never was there a. girl more 
cheerful and contented. 

‘I shall soon be through my trade,’ she would often 
remark to her father, ‘ and then I shall earn something, 
myself.’ 

When the mind and hands are agreeably employed, a 
few months slip away almost imperceptibly. They cer- 
tainly did to Ellen Thomson. She had completed her 
trade, and Mr. Chase remarked to her—‘ I shall depend 
upon your working for me. I never had a better vest- 
maker in my shop, and I shall give you the highest wages.’ 

Pleased with her trade and her employer, Ellen gladly 
engaged to work for Mr. Chase, and every moment of her 
time was diligently employed. 

Mr. Thomson, instead of regretting that his daughter 
had learned a trade, was pleased at her success, more 
especially as the first money she earned, went for the pur- 
chase of a vest, which she cut and made, and presented to 
her father. 

One morning, a gentleman called upon Mr. Chase. 
‘I have a vest which I wish to have cut and made 
to-day,’ said he. ‘I wish it to be done well, by one 
of your best hands. Can you doit?’ 

‘ Yes, sir, [think we can accommodate you.’ 

And Mr. Chase took the gentleman’s measure, cut the 
garment, and carried it to Ellen. ‘Here is a very nice 
vest,’ said he, ‘ which must be done to-day. I want you 
to finish it in your very best style. It is for a gentleman 
who will call for it to-night.’ 

Ellen commenced on the vest, and worked diligently 
all day upon it, and just at sunset, completed her task. 
In a few moments it was called for by the gentleman, 
who paid for the work and took it away. 

Every nice vest that was brought to the shop, was giv- 
en to Ellen to make. Every thing she did was neat and 
strong, and many were the encomiums that were bestowed 
upon her. 

Ellen Thomson continued to work at the shop, till late 
in the fall, when her parents advised her to take her work 
at the house, as during the winter season the weather 
would be such that much of the time she would be oblig- 
ed to stay athome. Mr. Chase sent her work as often as 
he had it todo, and as usual, found it neatly and faithful- 
ly done. 

One cold morning, as Ellen was assisting her mother 
in ironing clothes, some one rapped at the door. Mrs. 
Thomson went to see who it was, and. on returning said, 
‘ There is a gentleman in the parlor who wishes to see you.’ 

‘ See me, mother—who is it?’ 

‘I’m sure I donot know. He is a well dressed gen- 
tleman.’ 

‘What in the world does he want?’ 

‘He has a little bundle under his arm—it may be he 
wants some work done.’ 

Ellen instantly entered into the room without asking— 
‘How dol look” or changing her dress, or arranging 
her hair before the glass. 

‘Are you the woman that formerly worked for Mr. 
Chase?’ the gentleman inquired, as soon as Ellen entered 
the room. 

*T am one who worked for him.’ 

‘Is your name Miss Thomson ?’ 

* Yes, sir.’ 

‘Then you are the lady I want. About eight months 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





ago, you made a vest for me that I left at Mr. Chase’s, 
and f have just been there to get another made. I re- 
quested him to give it tothe same person; but when he 
said you were not ia the shop, I took the liberty to in- 
quire your residence and bring you the vest. Is it con- 
venient for you to make this for me by to-morrow night ?” 
-* Yes, sir, I can do it, and thank you for the work.’ _ 

Bidding her good morning, he left the house, while 
Ellen put aside her ironing, and commenced working on 
the vest. 

‘Do you know that gentleman?’ inquired her mother. 

*I do hot recollect of ver seeing himbefore. He ap- 
pears to be a fine man.” 

‘He dresses neatly, certainly.’ 

‘I shall take pains with this vest, and perhaps it will 
be the means of bringing me more work.’ 

*I should’nt wonder. You will get better pay than for 
what you do for the shop.’ 

Long before dark the next day, Ellen had completed 
her vest. ‘There, mother,’ said she, ‘there’s a great 
deal of work in this—every part is done well, and I think 
it will give the gentleman satisfaction.’ 

Taking the vest, and raising her spectacles, her moth- 
er examined it. ‘ Yes, it is exceedingly well done.’ 

_ After supper a rap was heard at the door. It was from 
the gentleman who left the vest. He was politely invited 
to enter and take a seat, which he did not hesitate to do. 

* That vest is done,’ said Ellen, ‘‘ and I hope it will 
give you satisfaction.’ } 

he gentleman looked at it, and remarked—‘It is 
very neat. How much am I to pay you for it? 

‘About fifty cents, sir, | suppose | must charge you.’ 

* Only fifty cents! I paid Mr. Chase more than dou- 
ble, and I will give you the same. It is well worth it, 
considering the work you put into it. I never hada 
neater vest in my life than the one you made me last 

‘ spring.’ The stranger took one dollar and fifty cents 
from his pocket, and offered it to Ellen. 

‘It is too much, sir, Ishould be glad to make vests 
all the time for fifty cents a piece.’ 

‘ Here—you shall take this, and 
more work for you.’ 

‘I thank you, sir,’ said Ellen, as she took the money 
from the stranger. 

After conversing a few moments, the gentleman left 
the house without giving his name. He promised, how- 
ever, to call again, as he should have another vest to 
make in the course of a few weeks. 

‘ He is a very liberal man,’ Mrs. Thomson remarked ; 
I should like to know who he is.’ 

‘I don’t know when I have seen a man more pleasant 
and agreeable,’ said Ellen. ‘He is quite handsome, too 
—don’t you think so, mother 1’ 

* Yes—he is very fine looking.’ 

When Mr. T. returned from his business, the mother 
and daughter tried to describe the gentleman, to learn 
whether he was not acquainted with him. But from the 
description given, he could not tell his name. 

With her wonted industry, Ellen continued to work 
when she could get it todo, and whatever she earned was 
given to her parents. 

One afternoon, her mother being out, as she was wash- 
ing the floor, Ellen heard a slight rap at the door. With- 
out stopping to roll down her sleeves or take off her apron, 
she ran to see who it was, when to her astonishment it 
proved to be the gentleman for whom she made the vest. 
Without blushing at her appearance, or fainting away 
because she was found in the suds, she invited the stran- 
ger in. 

_ © You see,” said she, ‘how I am obliged to work. My 
mother has feeble health, and I had rather do the hard 
_.work myself, and we are not able to employ help.’ 

‘It pleases me much more to see you industrious,” re- 
marked the gentleman. ‘I would much rather find you 
‘so employed, than see you thumping upon a piano from 
morning till night. I admire your industrious habits.’ 

My mother always taught me to work, and none of her 
children were ever indolent. I cannot endure idleness, 
and when I cannot get employment at my trade, I love 
to do housework.’ 

‘Well, Miss Ellen, I have brought you another job. 
Ifyou can doit, I will send for it in a day or two.’ 

‘IT thank you, sir. I shall be pleased to do it.’ 

Leaving the work, the stranger took his leave. 

The more Ellen saw of the gentleman, the better was 


by and by I shall have 


‘There are several young men and women who contem- 

plate visiting Prout’s Neck to-morrow, -if it should be 

pleasant. I have been invited to make one of the party, 

and have called this evening to ascertain if I can have the 

pleasure of your company ’—addressing Ellen. 

With a slight blush, Ellen looked up, and replied—‘ I 

should be pleased to go. I have heard a great deal about 

Prout’s Neck, but have never visited the place. Mr. Beck- 

ett, our néighbor, is‘charmed with it, and has often told 

me that he should prefer it to any other resort.’ 

‘There is no pleasanter ride that I know of. We 

shall come in by the way of the Bowery, and perhaps 

spend a short time at the Cape Cottage.’ 

‘O, that will be delightful !’ 

After spending a-pleasant evening, Mr. Jameson took 

his departure, remarking to Ellen as he left the door, I 

shall call about eight o’clock in the morning.’ 

Miss Thomson hardly darad to hope that the excellent 

young man had any serious intentions in inviting her to 

ride with him; and yet, to tell the truth, she. felt an in- 
terest in him that was more than ordinary. The parents: 
appeared to beas well pleased with the attentions and 

kindness of Mr. J., as the daughter herself. 

The morrow dawned. It was' a delightful day, and 

never was one more pleasantly passed by Ellen and her 
companion. They drove to the Neck over the new 
bridge, where at times the prospect is enchantlng; and 

instead of passing over the long bed of sand near the 
Neck, they broke off by way of old Prout, and drove along 
the beach by the water’s edge. Mr. Libby, at the Neck, 
gave them a fine dinner. At an early hour they returned, 
stopping at Glynn’s at the Bowery, and at Stevenson’s at 
the Cape. ~ -_ 

From that day Mr. Jameson was a constant visitor at 
the house of Mr. Thomson, and never was a there a man 
more welcome. 

Before a twelvemonth passed, there was a wedding in 
Federal street. Mr. Condit was called to perform the 
ceremony, and Charles Jameson and Ellen Thomson 
were pronounced man and wife. Two happier hearts— 
two more congenial spirits never came together. 

The old gentleman gave hiseson a pleasantly situated 
house, into which Mr. Jameson removed, where he now 
resides, enjoying allthe bliss that flows from kind hearts 
and benevolent acts. sini 








Biography. 


JOHN WINTHROP. 
8 (Continued.) ’ 

In December, 1630, the colonists proceeded to fix upon 
a place to build and fortify a town for their seat of govern- 
ment. Several places were proposed, but they finally 
fixed upon the site now occupied by Cambridge. It was 
agreed that the governor and other magistrates should 
build houses, and remove there, early in the spring. Dud- 
ley, the Deputy-governor, built his house and removed 
his family there. Mr. Endicot, was to be allowed to re- 
main at Salem. Gov. Winthrop caused the frame of a 
house to be set up there, but at the solicitation of the 
people, in Boston, he took it down and removed it to that 
town. This was the occasion of some coolness between 
him and the Depaty-governor, but after a season, through 
the influence of the’ ministers, they were reconéiled to 
each other, and lived in friendship for the remainder of 
their days. During their temporary alienation, they met 
as usual for the transaction of public business, and treat- 
ed each other with great courtesy. 

Before the close of their first winter in America, the 
colonists suffered: meeh for lack of food. —'They were 
obliged to feed upon clams and muscles, and ground-nuts 
and acorns, and it was with great difficulty that they pro- 
cured these. ‘TheGovernor and his assistants appointed a 
day of fasting and prayer for relief. The fast was to be 
held on the 6th of February. On the 5th, the very day 
before the fast, the ship Lyon arrived, laden with provi- 
sions for their relief. ‘The day of fasting was ordered to 
be kept as a day of Thanksgiving. Days of thanksgiving 
were frequently held by our fathers, and not merely for 
mercies bestowed upon themselves. Onthe 13th of June 
of the same year, aday of thanksgiving through all the 
plantations of Massachusetts, was ordered by public au- 











she pleased with his appearance; and when a little boy 
came for the vest, she inquired of him the name of the in- 
dividual who left it. 
‘Don’t you know him?’ said the boy ; ‘ why it is Mr. 
Jameson.’ 
‘Who is he?’ 
‘The rich Mr. Jameson’s son, who lives in that great 
house in —— street,’ 
‘ Is it possible 1’ 
‘And he is the finest man I know of,’ said the boy; 
‘ he is always willing to pay me when I go of his errands, 
. and he makes me a great many presents. 
Handing Ellen the amount which was paid her before, 
which the boy had been instructed to do by the gentle- 
man, he took the yest, and left the house. 
Ellen as well as her parents, were astonished to learn 
that it was Mr. Jameson’s son for whom she had been 
doing work, for he was heir to a large property ; his fa- 
ther being the wealthiest man in the place, and one of 
the best of citizens. . 
‘A few evenings after, Mr. Jameson called at «Mr. 
Thomson’s, and during the conversation, he remarked— 


thority, for the success of the King of Sweden and the 
Protestants in Germany, against the Emperor who support- 
ed the cause of the Pope; and in September of. the same 
year, another day of thanksgiving was kept for the same 
cause. Thus you see that wuile the fathers of New Eng- 
land were suffering for want of food and shelter, they 
sympathized with every movement that favored the cause 
of Protestant truth’in the old world. They had large 
hearts, and it is but meet that their descendants should 
exert themselves to carry ‘the gospel to every crea- 
ture.” 1 

Those days of thanksgiving, I may remark, were prob- 
ably kept very differently from the thanksgivings that 
most of my readers have witnessed. 

What kind of houses were then common, will appear 
from the following order of the government made in 
March 1631—* that no man shall build his chimney with 
wood, nor cover his house with thatch.” Wooden chim- 
neys, and thatched roofs, and log walls! Boston must 
have presented a different appearance than from what it 
does now! 





will be given in his own words. ‘The account was prob- 
ably written on the day following the adventure... 

“The Governor being at his farm house at Mistick 
walked out afier supper, and took a piece [a gun] in his 
hand, supposing he might see a wolf, (for they came daily 
about the house, and killed swine and calves, &c,) and 
being almost Half a mile off, it grew suddenly dark, so as 
in coming home, he mistook his path, and went till he 
came to alittle house of Sagamore John, which stood 
empty. There he stayeg, and having a. piece of match 
in his pocket, (for he always carried about with him a 
match and a compass) he made a good fire and lay down 
upon some old mats which he found there, and so spent 
the night, sometimes walking by the fire, sometimes sing. 
ing psalms, and sometimes getting wood, but could not 
sleep. A little before day it began to rain, and having 
no cloak, he made shift by along pole to climb up into 
the-house. In the morning there came thither an Indian 
squaw, but perceiving her before she had opened the 
door, he barred her out; yet she stayed there a great 
while, essaying to get in, and at Jast, she went away, and 
he returned safe home, hig servants having been very 
anxious respecting him, and having walked about and shot 
off pieces, and hallooed in the night, but he heard them 
not.” 

A few days after the above adventure, a ship arrived 
from England, bringing the Governor’s wife, and some 
of his children. A large number of the inhabitants caine 
to the shore to welcome them. 

Governor Winthrop was. careful to treat the Indians 
with kindness and justice, and by that means, he soon 
secured their confidence and affection... The following is 


Massachusetts Indians. 
‘*Chickatabot comes with his sannups and squaws 
(i. e. married men and their wives,) to Boston, and pre- 
sents the Governor with a hogshead of indian corn. 
After they had all dined, had each a cup of sack and beer, 
and his men, tobacco, he sent away all his men and wo. 
men, (though the Governor would have stayed them in 
regard of the rain and thunder.) Himself and one sqna 
and one sannup stay all night. He being in English 
clothes, the Governor sets him at his table, where he be- 
haves himself as soberly as an Englishman. Next day 
after dinner, they return home ; the Governor giving him 
cheese and pease, a mug and some other things.” 

A man who had stolen four baskets of corn from Chick 


-| atabot, was ordered by the Governor and Court to retur 


him eight baskets, and ‘‘ hereafter be ealled Josias and no 
Mr. as formerly,” and his two servants who were a 
cessory to the offence, was well whipped. 

The first vessel that was built in Masgachusetts, wa 
built by Gov. Winthrop, about a year after his arrival 
She was called ‘‘The Blessing of the Bay.’’ It was 
launched on the 4th of July, 1631. 

In the fall of 1632, Gov.. Winthrop and Mr. Wilson 
minister, paid a visit to Plymouth. Gov. Bradford and 
Elder Brewster met them without thetown, and conduct 
éd them to the Governors, “‘ where,” says Gov. W., “ we 
were entertained, and feasted every day at several houses.’ 
The feasting was, no doubt, very temperate feasting 
from necessity. Few luxuries had then found their wa 
to Plymouth. When the visitors set out on their return 
they were accompanied for nearly ten miles on their way 
Thus cordially did the Pilgrims honor the Governor 0 
their sister colony. J. A 








‘Morality. 


ORIGINAL, 


SELF-CONCEIT. 


“‘T rather guess the girls will look at me. now,” sai 
Charley B , as he viewed himself from head to foot 
in the glass, after having received from the tailor’s a co 
plete new suit of clothing to wear to a party that evening 

“Why Charley,” said his sister Jane, who was sittin 
in the room, “‘ I shouldn’t think you would care about 
girls looking at you, for I am sure girls do not look at 
young man because of his clothes.” 

“*{ don’t know about that,” replied Charley, “ at an 
rate J find itso. If you look pretty well, the girlsa 
sure to keep casting ‘‘sheep’s-eyes”’ at you.” 

At this moment, Mrs. B entered the room, 4 
asked Charles how he liked his new suit. 

«First rate,” replied Charley. 

‘* Mother,” said Jane, ‘‘ Charley says that the girls! 
look at him all the more now, on account of his ne 
suit.” 

“That is real vanity, and empty pride,” said Mrs. B 
“ What satisfaction can there be in it, if the girls do lo 
at you? Do you think a sensible girl would look at y¢ 
any quicker an account of your dress, than of your beh 
viour? Would she confine her thoughts to outwa 
show? No, I am sure she would not, and for my pa 
I should not like to hear that you have anything to do wit 
other than sensible girls.” j 

** At any rate,” said Charley, ‘‘One thing is certall 
the girls call me handsome, and I know, I can cut 0 
any fellow in company, if I should have a mind to.” 

Here Edward C an intimate friend of the famil 
entered, and Mrs. B—— said to him,.‘‘ Ed, do you thi 
the girls look at Charley when in company, more the 
they do to any other person ?” 

Ed laughed aloud, and told her, that the last pa 
Charley was at, he heard some young fadies laughing 


























A personal adventure which happened to the Governor, 


him on account of his pompous dignity.” 





the record ofa visit paid him by the chief Sachem of the." 
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‘This brought the laugh upon Charley,who did not relish 
it very well, and on leaving the room, said, 

“ You only do that now to plague me, and I don’t care 
:snap what you say about me—so now.” 

How many there are as self-conceited as Charley B——. 
[ hope that the readers of the Youth’s Companion 
sre not so; but if perchance any should, you cannot be 
joo hasty in correcting yourself. It is a false pride, or 
gather a foolish vanity, which is perfectly ridiculous to the 
eyes of all sensible persons. 

But sometimes, I think the girls are rather apt to form 
sliking towards a young man more on account of his 
dressthan of his good sense, and this in them looks full 
w absurd, asthe young man, who likes “to be looked 
i.” B. 


A VISIT TO NEWGATE. 


I have just returned from visiting our great metropoli- 
an prison, by permission, having been allowed a private 
interview with a young man, once my constant associate. 
He had first rate prospects. At an early age he entered 
spon lucrative business, but by events, brought on through 
sin, he is now degraded in his own eyes, and in the eyes 
of his sorrowful friends. ;, 

On my seeing the young man referred to, he gave a 
racant, wild-like gaze, on the small room into which he 
was ushered by a polite officer; and, after a few seconds, 
seized me by the hand, and fell upon my neck speechless. 
] assisted him toa chair, and after a few minutes he said, 
“OQ, William, that you should come to see me in this 
place! Ah, I trace all my troubles to my disregard of 
When I went to church with my uncle, all 
was prosperous, but when I began to take pleasure on the 
Sabbath day, my troubles commenced, and now I am here. 
Q, my wife! my dear babes!” (three in number.) ‘‘ When 
Iwas called to see you, I was writing a letter to my 
wife, and in prayer to God that he miget direct my pen. 
Ah, once I ridiculed prayer; but Ido not now. If ever 
yeleased from this place, I am sure I shall be a praying 
man. O,I remember many things now I have heard 
from Mr. F. while preaching. I remember the thief upon 
the cross; he prayed and found mercy. I think I can 
see some relief and comfort now, and from this hour.” 

Itook from my pocket my Bible, and pointed him to 
the fifth verse of the sixty-second Psalm; he seized the 
sacred volume, held it with both hands, read the psalm in 
silence with the eagerness only known by the experience 
of a deep-toned repentance, continued in secret prayer, 
and motionless for some time, when I was constrained to 
remove my Bible from his hands, to prevent it receiving in- 
jury from the falling tears that poured upon his hands as briny 
torrents. I then invited him to prayer with me; in which 
exercise we engaged for some time. Shortly after I ‘‘ de- 
livered him to the officer, and the officer to the prison ;” 
there he lies, waiting the awful future which lies before 
him. 

I send you, Mr. Editor, this plain and faithful state- 
ment, as my mite and contribution in favor of a careful 
observance of the Sabbath. The confession above made 
was unasked for, and may be read by sabbath breakers 
as the echo from within those dreary stone walls in the 
city of London, of dismal notoriety.—( Lon.) Penny Mag. 


Sabbath School. 
AN ILLUSTRATION OF FAITH. 


“Father,” said a litthe Welsh boy to his parent, who 
had been explaining the Scriptures to his family in the 
hall of what was once the manor-house, but which was 
then occupied by a farmer—*t Father, you said you would 
one day, when I was old enough, teach me what faith is. 
Am I old enough now ?” 

‘Well, I think you are, Willy; come to me,” said his 
father, rising from his chair. 

‘The boy had no sooner approached, than his father 
raised him from the ground, and set him on the top of a 
double chest of drawers that stood beside the wall. ‘The 
child’s color went and came; and he was evidently afraid 
to stand upright in so unusual a situation. 

“* Now, Willy,” said his father, placing himself at a 
little distance, and holding out his arms, ‘ now, Willy, 
stand upright and jump into my arms.” The child’s po- 
sition, and the father’s command were alike calculated 
to produce alarm, and did produce it; but the father’s 
look was calm, and kind, and serious; and the child had 
invited the lesson, so he had nothing for it but to turn 
his mind to compliance. 

Raising himself somewhat, at length he made an ef- 




















fort tojump; but his heart failed him, and he drew back,: 


and stood further from the edge of the drawers, 
“Ah, Willy,” said his father, ‘* thou hast no faith; try 
again.” 
Willy thought a moment, and perceived the nature and 
drift of his father’s experiment. He came again to the 
edge; and this time he did make the spring, but so im- 


perfectly and with so divided a mind, that he would have 


fallen but for a beam of the ceiling just above him, on 
which he clapt his hands, and recovered himself. 
His father smiled, and said, ‘* Willy thou hast no faith 


yet; but that was better than the last; come, try once 


more.” 
The look of quiet love in the father’s face, and his still 


open arms, at length assured our little hero that there 
, Teally was no danger ; or it may be that he sawso much 


forgot the danger. Be this as it may, this third time lit- 
tle Willy stood bolt upright, and jumped over the dread- 
ed gulf into his father’s powerful arms, He looked up 
with a smile; and his father, setting him on the floor, 
said, “There, Willy, that was faith. There is the gulf 
of hell between you and eternal life; but your heavenly 
Father holds out for you the arms of his love, and has 
sent his only Son to die, and prove it to you. Trust him 
as you have trusted in me, and you will save your soul.” 

This anecdote I have put as nearly into the form, as 
well as I can remember, in which it was related to me. 
In repeating it to his class, the teacher can relate it in his 
own words, and add his own comment. Tome it seems 
not only to afford a comment on the prophet’s assurance, 
‘The eternal God is thy refuge; and underneath are the 


from making the trial; for both she and her son swore in 
the court of law that poor Mooniatta was not yet eight 
years old. Heathens do not care for telling lies. 

You will be glad to know that, as yet, they have not 
succeeded ; and that the judges have refused to order the 
missionaries to force her out of their house. Let us pray 
for Mooniatta ! 





GOD IS NOT DEAD. 

There lived in the east of Scotland, a pious clergyman 
who had presided, for a number of years, over a small 
but respectable congregation. . In the midst of his active 
career of usefulness, he was suddenly removed by death, 
leaving behind him a wife, and a number of helpless chil- 
dren. 





everlasting arms,” but more especially to supply a plain 
and speaking illustration of the exercise of that grace of 
faith whereby alone we can “live to God,” find any 
pleasure in the self-denying duties of life, sufficient to 
counterbalance the attraction of the pleasures of sin; or 
in a word, save our souls.—Church of England Sunday 
School Quarterly Magazine. 








Parental. 


‘THE MOTHER'S LESSONS. 
Lamartine, whose influence during the last year 


been so great in France, thus opens the beautiful narra- 
tive of his travels in the East :— 


‘*My mother had received from hers, on the bed of 
death, a beautiful copy of the Bible of Royamont, in 
which she taught me to read whén I was a little child. 
This Bible had engravings on sacred subjects on every 
page. They depicted Sarah, Joseph and Samuel ; and 
above all, those beautiful patriarchal scenes, in which 
the solemn and primitive nature of the East was blended 
with all the acts of the simple and wonderful lives of the 
fathers of mankind. When I had repeated my lesson 
well, and read with only a fault or two the half page of 
historical matter, my mother uncovered the engraving, 
and holding the book open in her lap, showed and ex- 
plained it to me, as my recompense. 

‘* She was endowed by nature with a mind as pious as 
it was tender, and with the most sensitive and vivid imag- 
ination. All her thoughts were sentiments, and every 
sentiment was an image. Her beautiful, noble, and be- 
nign countenance, reflected in its radiant physiognomy, 
all that glowed in her heart, and all that was painted in 
her thoughts; and the silvery, affectionate, solemn and 
impassioned tone of her voice, added to all that she said, 
an accent of strength, grace and love, which still sounds 
in my ear, after six years of absence. ‘ 
“The sight of these engravings, the explanations, and 
the poetical commentaries of my mother, inspired me, 
from the most tender infancy, with a taste and inclina- 
tion for biblical lore. 

‘From the love of the things themselves, to the desire 
of seeing the places where these things had occurred, 
there was but astep. I burned, therefore, from the age 
of eight years, with a desire to go and visit those moun- 
tains on which God descended; those deserts where the 
angel pointed out to Hagar the hidden spring, whence 
her famished child, dying with thirst, might derive refresh- 
ment; those rivers which flowed from the terrestrial par- 
adise; the spot in the firmament at which the angels were 
seen ascending and descending Jacob’s ladder. The de- 
sire grew with my growth, and strengthened with my 
strength. I was always dreaming of travelling in the 
East. I never ceased arranging iu my mind a vast and 
religious epopee, of which these beautiful spots should be 
the principal scene.” 
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Benevolence. 











MOONIATTA. 


Mooniatta is a dear little girl in Madras, in India, who 
has been converted to Christianity ; but is still in danger 
of being forced away from the missionaries by her heath- 
en parents. Some time ago she learned from the Bible 


Jesus Christ could save her. The Spirit of God opened 
her heart to receive the truth; and as she was grieved to 


child of Jesus. ‘This they willingly agreed to do, and 
she has been living in the mission-house ever since. 
mother and brother, however, are very angry at her, and 
have often tried to force her to go home to be a heathen 
again; but she is frightened at the very thought. They 
lately summoned the missionaries to the law-courts, and 
asked the judges to force themtosend her home. The 
mother pretended that Mooniatta wished to go back, but 
that the missionaries would not let her. 


is twelve years old, so that the law gives them no righ 





to reverence and to trust in that parental smile, that he 


to force her. 





that she was a sinner, and that nothing but the blood of 


see her friends serving false gods, she asked the mission- 
aries to let her stay with them, and learn to live like a 


Her 


When the judges asked her whether she wanted to go 
home to her mother or not, she said she begged to be al- 
lowed to stay with the missionaries. Still, however, they 
were determined to have her, and some rich Hindoos told 
her mother that she had a right to get her own child to 
live with her, whether she would or no.: But this is 
a matter which depends on the age of the child ; for, if 
she be above eight years old, they cannot force her from 
the missionaries, if she wishes to stay; but Mooniatta 


This, however, did not prevent her mother 


The small stipend allowed him by his congregation, 
had been barely sufficient to meet the current expenses 
of his family; and at his death no visible means were 
left for their support. The death of her husband preyed 
deeply upon the heart of the poor afflicted widow, while 
the dark prospect which the future presented, filled her 
mind with the most gloomy apprehensions. 

By the lonely fireside she sat, the morning after her 
sad bereavement—lamenting her forlorn and destitute 
condition, when her. little son a boy of five years of age, 
entered the room. Seeing the deep distress of his moth- 
er, he stole softly to her side, and placing his little hand 
in hers, looked wistfully into her face and said, ‘‘ Mother, 
mother, is God dead?’ Soft as the gentle whisper of an 
angel did the simple accent of the dear boy fall upon the 
ear of the disconsolate, and almost heart broken mother. 
A gleam of heavenly radiance lighted up for a moment, 
her pale features. ‘Then snatching up her little boy, and 
pressing him fondly to her bosom, she exclaimed, ‘‘ No, 
no, my son, God is not dead; he lives and has promised 
to be a father to the fatherless, a husband to the widow. 
His promises are sure and steadfast, and upon them I will 
firmly and implicitly rely.” Her tears were dried, and 
her murmurings forever hushed. The event proved that 
her confidence was not misplaced. The congregation 
over whom her husband had worthily presided, generous- 
ly settled upon her a handsome annuity, by which she 
was enabled to support her family, not only comfortably, 
but even genteelly. The talents of her sons, as they ad- 
vanced in years, soon brought them into notice, and fipal- 
ly procured them high and honorable stations in society. 








Nursery. 








THE CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


How many little hearts are fluttering, anticipating and 
rejoing in the approach of Christmas day ! 

Last year I gave to many of these little folks an account 
of a children’s party the year before; now I will relate 
a circumstance or two, connected with our Christmas 
tree the last year. Well, we had a tree brought in, and 
firmly fixed in the centre of the room, and there the little 
gifts, &&c., were hung on it; but this year their mother 
allowed the elder children to assist in adorning the tree, 
and flowers and little bags of sugar plums made the tree 
look so tempting, that one curly-headed little rogue of 
two years old could not help biting oue of the bags which 
hang within his reach. 

Now the tree was all arranged, and the little. cousins 
invited. Altogether, there were quite a number of little 
presents, and as the mother looked, she bethought herself 
that there was something for every one on the tree but 
herself. ‘* Well,” thought she, ‘I shall be happy enough 
seeing the others enjoy themselves.” How great was her 
surprise, then, when a package was taken down, address- 
ed to “ Mother, who writes such good stories for chil- 
dren.” When the package was opened, a beautiful gold 
pen was found, with the words ‘from Tom,” engraved 
upon it. Yes, her eldest boy, only eleven, had taken 
of his money, some of which he had laid up for two years, 
and all of which he had earned, and bought it. Then 
another little package was found, addressed to the “ Lady 
of W »’ and a pencil with a knife connected was 
in it, and on the pearl handle of the knife was engraved 
‘© To my Mother.” This was from a younger son, and 
obtained by his really hard earnings, and both were bought 
without their mother’s knowledge. Now, my young 
readers, this was more gratifying to that motherthan a 
present of an hundred fold more valuable would have been 
from any one else ; and it would have been so had these 
presents been something they had made without cost ; 
what pleased her, was the proof that they remembered 
their Mother. And this, my young friends, would be 
equally gratifying to your mothers, who do a great many 
things to make you comfortable and happy. 

Well, they danced round the tree, pulled off all the lit- 
tle bags, and all enjoyed themselves, and agreed that it 
was a very merry Christmas. Each child had a little gift, 
with his or her character attached, in a funny verse or 
sentence, and this made them laugh, and the little folks 
all exclaimed, ‘‘O, how I wish Christmas came every 
week! Nowit hardly seems a week, and here we are on 
the eve of it again.” A ‘‘merry Christmas” to you all, 
my young friends, and if we have anything to-morrow 
worth telling you about, I will write you next year, just 
before Christmes. 

But before I close, I wish to ask my young friends a 
question, viz: “‘ Do you know any reason why gifis are 
t | very suitable for Christmas day?’ Now each one try 
and think before reading my answer. 
































































































































\.envy and discontent upon those who occupy higher stations. 
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There may be other reasons, some think good, but the 
reason most delightful to me is this: You know that 
Christmas day is to celebrate the birth of Christ. Some 

eople think it is really the anniversary of that event. 
Now Christ was the gift of God, “ and God so loved the 
world that he gave his only Son ;” so in giving or re- 
ceiving gifts on Christmas day, I hope every one will re- 
member the great and precious gift which is given to all ; 
and if you do, and love him who “ gave himself for us,” 
then indeed will all your days be very happy days, and 
when the perishing toys and gifts of earth have vanished 
away, this imperishable, glorious gift, will be acrown of 
glory to-you in the eternal world.—A Morner. [Reaper. 

Woodvale, Dec. 23, 1848, 


— @bitorial. 


“AS HAPPY AS A KING.” 


This saying shows what notions of happiness prevail. World- 
ly greatness, honor, and power, are what the ambitious man 
aims at; and, if he can obtain them, he thinks he shall be per- 
fectly happy. A great many people in humble life, look with 











They would be cured of such folly, if they could only look 
behind the curtain and see high life as it is. 

Alexander the Great was not happy, even when the whole 
world was his kingdom, but wept because he could get no more. 
Napoleon, at the height of power, when kingdoms were at his 
command, took more pleasure in thinking of his school-boy 
days in Corsica, than ofall the battles he had won, or the crowns 
which he possessed. At one time, during his banishment in 
St. Helena, he said to a friend, “In this place, I have passed 
the happiest days of my life.” 

Dionysius, King of Syracuse, was surrounded by every luxu- 
ry which money could obtain. A favorite of his, one day con- 
gratulated him on his happy condition. “ Suppose,” said the 
king, “that we exchange places for a time.” The favorite 
joyfully assented, and was conducted to the king’s room in the 
palace, and surrounded with the pomp of royalty. He imagin- 
ed himself perfectly happy, but on looking up, beheld a naked 
sword, suspended directly over his head, by a single hair. Ter- 
rified at the sight, he begged to be allowed to leave pleasures 
which he could not enjoy. “Now,” said Dionysius, “you 
know how happy is a king.” The same king, being congratu- 
lated on his great riches, replied, “* Would you take the whole 
care of them for your board and clothing?” “No, indeed,” 
said the other. “ Well,” rejoined the king, “that’s all I get.” 

Henry VIII of France was so fearful of his life, that he 
dared not show himself unguarded. He rarely rode out, and 
when he did, it was in a ball-proof carriage, closed to all view 
and surrounded on all sides with a guard. The queen, his 
wife, never saw him ride out, without preparing herself to see 
him brought home a lifeless corpse. Notwithstanding all these 
precautions, he was finally murdered by one of his own subjects. 

Another king of France was never happy except when gallop- 
ing about the nursery on all fours, with his children on his 
back. The only happy moments in the life of the wretched 
Louis XVI., were, as he says in a letter toa friend after his 
dethronement and imprisonment, when he turned school master 
and taught his two sweet children. He was murdered at last 
by his subjects. 

A king of Poland, newly come to the throne, expressing the 
unhappiness which he felt, one of his courtiers remarked that 
there seemed to be every thing in his situation to make one 
happy: “Look at my shoe,” said the Emperor, “ does it not fit 
admirably ?” The courtier assented. “ Yes, but no one knows 
where it pinches but myself!” “As happy as a king.” 

I envy, only such a king as he, 
Who o’er his passions hath the mastery. 
To conquer them, is but a righteous war, 


Happy indeed their rulers are. N 





LETTER T0 tHE EDITOR. 
Meap Townsuip, Pa. Jan. 15th, 1849, 

Mr. N. Willis:—Dear Sir,—If my home was in the good Old 
Yankee City of Boston, I should have called upon you before 
now, and told you viva voce what I am now about to communicate 
to you through the medium of a letter. But I Jive far distant 
from the famous Capital of the Old Bay State, about two miles 
east of Meadville, where the stones are almost as thick as on 
some of the side hills of my own native State of Massachusetts. 
Bat the distance is not now as great as it was twenty-four years 
ago, (so to speak,) when my father moved to this place—taking 
him twenty-eight days to accomplish tlre journey. Since the 
days of Railroads and Telegraphs, distance has became annihi- 
lated, and although no railroad or telegraph line passes through 
our borough, yet by the way of Erie or Pittsburgh, we hear 
from New England every day. 

If you have never been in our little village, perhaps a few 
words from me about it, may not be entirely uninteresting to 
you. It is pleasantly situated on the east bank of French Creek, 
containing a population of 2,400, a large brick Court House, a 
stone Jail in building, six Meeting-houses, of which five: are 
brick, viz., two Presbyterian, one Methodist, one Episcopalian, 
and one Unitarian, and one Baptist of wood—seventeen stores, 
besides a number of groceries, a woolen Factory, two Druggists 
and three Printing establishments—a State Arsenal, and with 
shame I say it, six houses licensed to do business for King 


little boy about seven years old. 





Alcohol! Also, Alleghany College stands on a beautiful emi- 
nence overlooking the town. 

But Mr. Editor, this is not what I was going to write to you 
about. When I took my seat at my writing table, I was calcu- 
lating to tell you, that I have some young friends that I am 
anxious to have read your sterling little paper, “The Youth’s 
Companion.” I have not confered with them about it at all, but 
I am so well acquainted with the character of the little visitor, 
that lam not afraid to recommend it to them or any body else, 
feeling confident that they will be highly pleased with it, and 
well satisfied that it will exert a good, moral and ennobling in- 
fluence upon their young and tender minds. Please therefore to 
send “The Youth’s Companion,” to H Vv , Penn 
Line, Crawford Co., Pa., for one year, and accept the enclosed 
One Dollar as pay. Respectfully yours, 

E. B. R. Sacxer. 

[We publish the above, in order to give our young readers a 
specimen of a very pleasant style of letter writing. It exhibits 
kind feelings, and gives interesting local information, which is 
far better than excuses for not writing before, and complaints 
for not having received letters. ‘Too many persons write let- 


ters of the latter description, that are not worth the postage they 
cost.] 








EEE 
ORIGIN OF THE LINES “YOU'D SCARCE EXPECT,”"&c. 


In the Companion of Feb. 8, page 164, we copied from the 
Reporter a paragraph stating that the Hon. Eowarp Everett 
was the author of those well known lines. We find in the Re- 
porter of a later date, a Communication signed by Eraraim H. 
Farrar, of New Ipswich, NV. H., which makes the following 
statement respecting the origin of those lines :— 


They were written by Daviv Everett a native of Massachu- 
setts. Mr, Everett came from Wrentham to New Ipswich 
Academy, at orabout the age of 21; was herein a preparatory 
course of study cotemporary with Dr. Worcester. And though 
I was very young, I well remember they were cunsidered rivals 
in genius and literature. He entered Dartmouth College two 
years in advance. The winter previous he kept the Grammar 
School in the centre of this town, got up an exhibition in the 
academic style, and at this time he wrote the lines expressly for, 
and to be spoken by the writer of this communication, then a 

















Variety. 








HOW T0 HEAR THE GOSPEL. 


Rowland Hill paid a visit to an old friend, a few years before 
his death, who said to him, “ Mr. Hill, it is just sixty-five years 
since I first heard you preach, and I remember your text and a 
part of your sermon. - You told us that some people were very 
squeamish about the delivery of different ministers who preach- 
edthe same gospel. You said, suppose you were attending to 
hear a will read where you expected a legacy to be left you, 
would you employ the time when it was readipg, in criticising 
the manner in which the lawyer read it? ,No, you would not; 
you would be giving all earto hear if any thing was left to you, 
and how much itwas. That is the way I would advise youto 
hear the gospel.” ‘This was excellent advice, well worth re- 
membering sixty-five years! Multitudes, because they have not 
learned the lesson taught by Rowland Hill, lose much of the 
benefit and enjoyment they derive from hearing the gospel 
preached. [Presbyterian of the West. 

——— 


EVERY CHILD GOES HOME AT NIGHT. 


Though the children of different families.are mingled togeth- 
er in play or at school during the day, yet when night comes, 
they all go home to their father’s house. So now the righteous 
and the wicked, believers and infidels are mingled together; 
they sit in the same sanctuary, live in the same houses, and 
partake of many of the blessings of God together; but when the 
night of death comes, every one will go to his own home. The 
children of the Devil will go to their father’s dark and horrible 
abode, and the children of God will go to their Father’s light, 
joyful and glorioua maxgions.. Dear reader, whither will you 
go? Remember the words of Jesus: “Jf ye believe not that I am 
he, ye shall diein your sins. Whither Igo ye cannot come. Come 
to Him now, and ye shall find the way to God and Heaven. 

: — 


PLUTARCH. 


A learned and wise Grecian about 1700 years ago, wrote a 
memorable sentence in regard to intemperance to the truth of 
which the experience of the world fully testifies :—“ Of all the 
Apollyons or destroyers of nerves, health and life, that is the 
greatest; and have no doubt but it has broken down more con- 
stitutions—brought on more distempers, and sent more people 
to an early grave, than all the vices of this bedlam world put 
together.” 

—_—. 


DIMINUTION OF CRIME. 


From returns from twenty counties and twelve state prisons, 
from the commencement of the temperance, reformation to the 
close of the year 1844, a constant diminution of crime appeared 
to have taken place, with a great increase of population; while 
prior to the first mentioned period, there was a constant and 
regular increase of caime, 

his diminution wag. pniformly attributed by men in official 
stations to the temperance reformation. 
Se See Fe 


WHICH IS THE FOOL? 


Soon after the publication of Mr. Kittredge’s first address on 
temperance, a gentleman residing in the western part of New 
York, procured a copy, and sat down in his family to read it. 
He read it to himself, without saying a word till he had finished 
it, when he exclaimed, “ This man is a fool or I am.” 

Hie then commenced reading it again, and read it through in 
the same manner ; and when he got through, he exclaimed again, 
“This man is a fool, or I am.” 

He then read it through a third time in the same way, and 
when he had finished the last sentence, exclaimed, “I am the 
fool,” and he never drank a drop of ardent spirit afterwards. 





A REVIVAL INCIDENT. 


In a town in this Commonwealth, says the Recorder, whilg } 
a revival was in progress, an individual who had been twenty 
years a drunkard, came to his pastor, inquiring, *Can-you tej 
ine what such a sinner as J am, must do tobe saved?’ Hig pas 
tor, filled with astonishment, asked, ‘what is the matter 2 H 
replied, ‘Matter enough, I have not slept much these threg 
weeks,’ ‘ But, how came you to feel co” ‘Why, I have been 
watching my son (calling him by name,) and a young woman 
member of my family, (both of whom had been converted,) ta 
see if there was any change in them, and after the most cars 


het . careful =——— 
examination, I am compelled to believe that there is a req 
change in them. If these young people, who are moral, mug¢ NC 
be born again, what will become of me, what will become of me’ 
The Gospel directions were given him,’and he soon broughd ——— 
forth fruits worthy of repentance. Some twenty years have 
now elapsed, and he continues to this day to walk in newnegg PUB 
of life. 1s not this a brand plucked from the burning ! ; 


—p~_. 


NOT TOO YOUNG. 


Said a boy ten years old, a few days since to his mother 
“Mamma, may I join the temperance society?” “ My gon” 
said the mother, “ you are too young yet; you may join it whe, 
you are old enough.” “But, mamma, some boys were skating 
on the river Christmas day, and they had some beer there, anj 
some of them drank too much, and could not stand.” “M 
son,” said the mother, “you are not too young; you may go 
and join the temperance society to-morrow.” . 

———_o——_—_ 


HOW TO BE HAPPY. 


A little child seven years old, one day said to he 
“ Mother, I have learned how to be hase, and I dial een 
be happy.” “My dear,” said her mother, “ how can this ? 
done?” She said, “It is by not caring anything about inyeelf 
but trying to make every body else happy.” ‘O! children, thi 
is the way—Love God and love to do good to all = 




















and you will be happy. estates 
. a He i 
REFLECTED HAPPINESS. i bis 
To a man that possesses a good heart, there can be nothin he 


more pleasing than the consciousness of giving pleasure to oth. 
ers. ‘The luxury of doing good, is a most exquisite, as well ag 
a most innocent luxury to him whose feelings and affections are 
such as to make a man capable of enjoying, as well as bestowin 
happiness, : 
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Op Peorie.—Boys, never laugh at, or mock old people: 
if God suffers you to live but a few years, you too will be od 
bowed down and infirm. ; 








Poetry. ° 
THOUGHTS ON A WINTER MORNING. 


The window panes are lined with ice, 
Fantastic forms and strange device, 




















TH 


Were pictured there last night so nice, 
By Jack, they say ; A 
The wind I know is blowing high, oe, 
he snow has not forgot to fly, lil to 
And in through every crevice sly tones 1 
Has found its way. have, le 
them. 


The pretty lawn in summer green, 


By careful hands, kept nice and clean, imiabl 
Alas! is no where to be seen ; day, T 
What shall we do? cause | 
The well, whose crystal water pure, she us 
To quench our thirst is ever sure, little 
When summer’s heat we must endure, t g 
Has vanished too. od = 
The snow has fairly blocked the way— it wa 
At home I sure will have to stay Child 
Perhaps for many and many a day ; _ 
What need I care? gPPos 








My heart is fill’d with pleasant cheer, wh 
To think that I am safely here differey 
Within my home, and friends so dear had no 

My comforts share. kindly 

Disease may long our borders walk, ind to 
And men of shining dust may talk, of this 
And horrid deeds the feelings shock— lays, ¢ 

They harm me not. nthe 

I’ve not the slightest wish to roam Lem 

*Mid distant scenes, where oceans foam; ho 
God bless my sweet New England home, ed 
My happy lot!—A. [Farmer’s Cabinet. @*omen 
eng eeerenie As é 
THE CUP OF COLD WATER. — 

A little girl aged about seven years, had given a trifle of her i nt 
own to relieve the wants of a poor Christian woman. She came i, ba 
to her mamma, with an overflowing heart of joy, and said, “I sad, 
am so happy, because I do hope that I have been giving the cup iscus: 
of cold water.” that ¢ t 
Blue was the soft and earnest eye pentler 

Of her who spoke the word ; But 

Who learned in early infancy he sc 

That lesson from her Lord. Kincts 

In his dear name she gave the mite, Men t 

And her young heart was full Was | 

Of that sweet peace which doth requite hen 1 

The early bountiful. 1 upo 

*Twas but a cup, a portion small,— ell cl 

Yet Love eternal smiled: ots a 

And very.soon to heaven did call yon 

His own accepted child. tow. ; 

We know not now if still she bears blor a 

The cup to spirits faint ; a8 rai 

Soothes all unseen our toils and cares, ayed 





And lulls our hearts’ complaint. 


q a : 

But we do know, that having given bes 
That cup in Jesus’ name, ie 

He to the assembled earth and heaven , + 

Will own her infant name. [Juv. Miss. Keepsake. the 
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